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were dismissed, as there was not enough work to keep them
busy.

The following morning passed in enforced idleness; but in
the afternoon the porters returned with the eagerly expected
supplies of paraffin. At last all was ready for the start and
even the weather began to show signs of clearing up. This
promise was fulfilled, for the morning of August 8th was
sunny. We started off in good spirits, but had not climbed more
than a couple of hundred feet before we found that the snow
was turning into pure ice, though luckily not of the toughest
black variety which occurs so frequently in the Himalaya. A
long spell of cutting lay ahead and it was evident that we should
be unable to reach the upper shoulder, where we hoped to
bivouac, in a single day, unless the ice gave way to soft snow
higher up, which at the time seemed unlikely. This day had
therefore to be devoted to the job of cutting a well-graded stair-
case to a point as far up as possible that would serve as a jump-
ing-off spot for completing the ascent afterwards. So we started
in an unhurried manner and worked our way upward, chipping
careful steps in the ice-slope, equally safe for descent and
ascent. We were,, however, unexpectedly lucky, for just below
the ice-bulge, past which we could not yet see, we discovered
a tiny platform, barely wide enough to take our bivouac but
not a bad pitch though rather airy, with clear ice-slopes lead-
ing the eye down in all directions and with the bulging cliff of
ice blocking the upward view. It was a blessing to have found
any flat ground at all at such a convenient level, so we called
it the site for Camp IV and retreated to the col in an optimistic
frame of mind.

Unfortunately, we were reckoning without our host, Riwo
Pargyul himself, and his reputation for storms. At about nine
o'clock that night, a tremendous blizzard suddenly arose, driv-
ing hard from the north across the ridge. It was so furious
that we were afraid lest the fragile-looking bivouac-tent, that
we were to .use at Camp IV and in which the porters were now
sleeping, might have been torn away from them. So we got
up at midnight and shouted to inquire if all was safe. Con-
tented, sleepy voices answered that they were quite snug. The
little tent had never stood such a testing before; it was a high
tribute to the toughness of the thin material and